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ABSTRACT 



This thesis examines the ability of the United Nations to 
use military forces to aid in the resolution of intrastate 
conflict. The end of the Cold War has fostered a new spirit 
of enthusiasm for the peacekeeping function of the United 
Nations. This enthusiasm encouraged the view that the 
deployment of U.N. peacekeeping forces can serve as a panacea 
for a wide range of conflicts. This includes intrastate 
conflicts. 

This new spirit of multilateral activism has nurtured the 
belief that intervention in the internal conflicts of a state 
is legitimate and necessary to the peace and security of the 
world community at large. The purpose of this thesis is not 
to examine the validity of this claim. The purpose is to 
examine the ability of the United Nations to carry out this 
task. 

This thesis is structured around four chapters. Chapter 
II surveys the "evolution" of the concept of peacekeeping and 
new roles assigned to U.N. forces. This chapter also examines 
an emerging trend in conflict in the late twentieth century - 
state disintegration. Chapter III investigates the ability of 
the United Nations to execute these new missions given its 
inherent limitations as a system of highly diverse political 
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actors. Chapter IV evaluates the problems intrinsic in this 
new class of mission, such as the efficacy of the use of force 
and the requirements for the control of large tracts of 
territory. Chapter V is a case study of the political process 
as it emerged in the United Nations Transitional Authority in 
Cambodia (UNTAC). 

In the final analysis, this thesis contends that the 
United Nations security apparatus, as it presently exists, is 
ill-suited to deal with situations as intractable as Cambodia 



or Somalia. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This thesis examines the ability of the United Nations to 
use military forces to aid in the resolution of intrastate 
conflict. The end of the Cold War has fostered a new spirit 
of enthusiasm for the peacekeeping function of the United 
Nations. This enthusiasm encouraged the view that the 
deployment of U.N. peacekeeping forces can serve as a panacea 
for a wide range of conflicts. This includes intrastate 
conflicts. 

This new spirit of multilateral activism has nurtured the 
belief that intervention in the internal conflicts of a state 
is legitimate and necessary to the peace and security of the 
world community at large. The purpose of this thesis is not 
to examine the validity of this claim. The purpose is to 
examine the ability of the United Nations to carry out this 
task. 

The ramifications of this new direction give rise to a 
host of questions, such as: one, what are the requirements 
for an external actor to be capable of brokering a solution 
to intrastate conflicts and forming stable governments in 
states that have all but collapsed? Two, is the U.N. capable 
of the decisive, effective action required in these operations 
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given its inherent limitations as an organization of 
politically diverse member states? Three, what are the 
principal difficulties in the use of external military forces 
to solve an intrastate conflict? And finally, can the 
"successful" completion of a United Nations peacekeeping 
operation ensure the future viability of the state? 

In order to address these questions this thesis is 
structured around four chapters. Chapter II surveys the 
"evolution" of the concept of peacekeeping and new roles 
assigned to U.N. forces. This chapter also examines an 
emerging trend in conflict in the late twentieth century - 
state disintegration. Chapter III investigates the ability of 
the United Nations to execute these new missions given its 
inherent limitations as a system of highly diverse political 
actors. Chapter IV evaluates the problems intrinsic in this 
new class of mission, such as the efficacy of the use of force 
and the requirements for the control of large tracts of 
territory. Chapter V is a case study of the political process 
as it emerged in the United Nations Transitional Authority in 
Cambodia (UNTAC). 

Integral to this thesis was a research trip to Cambodia in 
April and May 1993, just a few weeks prior to the United 
Nations-administered elections. The author was afforded full 
access to the UNTAC mission area, ranging from the troop level 
to an interview with the second highest ranking civilian 
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official in UNTAC, the Deputy Special Representative of the 
mission. This trip also included visits to front line units 
of the Cambodian People's Armed Forces, interviews with the 
local population (including ethnic Vietnamese refugees along 
the Mekong River as the fled racially motivated violence). 
Interviews were also conducted in Washington D.C. and New York 
at the U.S. State Department, U.S. Mission to the United 
Nations, and United Nations Headquarters. Additionally, the 
author has had extensive experience working with the United 
Nations as a military observer in the U.N. Truce Supervision 
Organization (UNTSO) in Israel and Egypt and was able to 
closely examine the functioning of other peacekeeping 
operations. 

While this thesis is meant to be both descriptive and 
prescriptive, its ultimate purpose is to provide an analytical 
framework to evaluate the strengths and weaknesses of United 
Nations intervention to save failing states. The final 
product is a result of both personal experience and a careful 
review of the positions of both enthusiasts and detractors of 
the U.N.'s recent expansion into these new mission areas. In 
the final analysis, this thesis contends that the United 
Nations security apparatus, as it presently exists, is ill- 
suited to deal with situations as intractable as Cambodia or 
Somalia. 
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I. 



INTRODUCTION 



In a time of renewed enthusiasm for multilateral 
operations, the United Nations Transitional Authority in 
Cambodia (UNTAC) and the U.N. Operation in Somalia (UNOSOM II) 
represent a new class of mission for the United Nations. This 
new mission type is a move away from traditional 
’'peacekeeping 1 ' operations: the imposition of a neutral force 
as a confidence building mechanism between states with an 
established truce or cease-fire. This new class of mission, 
the placement of military and civilian authorities in the 
intrastate conflict of a "failing" state, represents an 
increase in mission difficulty that is geometric, not linear. 

It is important to clearly define and understand the 
limitations of this new category of mission before 
policy-makers commit U.S. forces to an expanded U.N. mandate. 
In a September 1993 speech at the Naval Postgraduate School, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, Dr. William Perry, stated that 
clarifying the U.S. military's role in future U.N. operations 
was one of the most important policy challenges of the 1990s. 

The purpose of this thesis will be to evaluate the 
challenges presented by this new interventionism by examining 
both the inherent difficulties in this type of operation and 
the United Nations' system in general. This thesis will 
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demonstrate that the mission requirements for successful 
resolution of these internal conflicts are, by nature, 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, for the United Nations 
to accomplish through military operations. 



A. BACKGROUND 

The world-wide "call to arms" for this new class of 
mission was made by the U.N. Secretary-General in his 1992 
report, An Agenda for Peace . In this report to the Security 
Council, Boutros Boutros-Ghali declared his intention to 
embrace this new class of mission with the statement, "the 
time of absolute sovereignty has passed." This new initiative 
on the part of the U.N. gives rise to a host of questions, 
most of which remain unanswered. Key among them are: first, 
what are the requirements for an external actor to be capable 
of brokering a solution to intrastate conflicts and forming 
stable governments in states that have all but collapsed? 
Second, is the U.N. capable of the decisive, effective action 
required in these operations given its inherent limitations as 
an organization of politically diverse member states? Third, 
what are the principal barriers that confront external 
military forces when they intervene to solve an intrastate 
conflict? And fourth, can the "successful" completion of a 
United Nations peacekeeping operation ensure the future 
viability of the state? 
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B . APPROACH 



This thesis is structured around four independent but 
closely related chapters: The New Era of Peacekeeping , 
Problems of Coalitions , Problems of Intervention and an UNTAC 
Case Study. A final chapter discusses the conclusions reached 
in each of these chapters. 

Chapter II begins with an overview of the evolution of 
U.N. peacekeeping concepts and the U.N. system of forming 
missions. This comprehensive overview will discern the 
differences between traditional operations and the new 
missions that fall under the broad rubric of peacekeeping. 
Next, this section will clarify the current definitions of 
U.N. operations as presented in An Agenda For Peace . 
Additionally, Chapter II examines one of the increasingly 
common sources of conflict in the post-Cold War era: 
persistent violence caused by failing or disintegrating 
states. Finally, the Chapter will present the United Nations' 
operational intent in deploying military forces to these 
failing states. 

Chapter III will include an assessment of the United 
Nations' ability to fulfill the mission requirements of these 
operations given the coalitional nature of all U.N. military 
forces. This chapter will evaluate the problems of 
effectively carrying out the more difficult mission 
requirements of this new class of operation with a 
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multinational force that has no prior operational or training 
history. This examination of the problems of coalition- 
building is scrutinized on three levels: the strategic level 
of interaction between the contributing states; the 
operational level of interaction between the conflicting 
parties and the United Nations forces; and the tactical level 
between the forces themselves. Chapter III will show that the 
"force dividers" inherent in combined operations have a 
greater impact on these new missions than on standard 
peacekeeping operations. Finally, Chapter III will weigh the 
prospects for a standing U.N. force. 

Chapter IV will examine the obstacles inherent in the 
implementation of these operations. This will include: 
first, the increased difficulty in changing from 
"peacekeeping" to "peace-enforcement" strategies; second, the 
problems facing an external actor in establishing authority 
over a society to which it has no sovereign claim; third the 
efficacy of the use of force; and finally, the paradox facing 
a U.N. which hopes to remain above the conflict as a neutral 
broker yet wishes to have a mandate for the use of force 
beyond self-defense. 

Finally, in Chapter V the difficulty of manufacturing a 
comprehensive political settlement to an intractable civil war 
will be demonstrated by a case study of the political process 
in UNTAC. Certain aspects of UNTAC will prove to be mission- 
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specific, but many of the lessons learned will have 
potentially important implications for peacekeeping attempts 
to save other failing states. Chapter V will show that the 
choice of goals for this new type of mission rests somewhere 
between the short-term stability of an externally imposed 
artificial settlement and the long-term solutions to the 
internal problems of a failing state. The last section of 
Chapter V will examine the problem of defining victory in 
operations such as UNTAC. The determination of what this 
"end-game" should be in future missions like UNTAC will have 
direct bearing on their structures and mandates. 

Integral to this thesis was a research trip to Cambodia in 
April and May 1993, just a few weeks prior to the United 
Nations-administered elections. The author was afforded full 
access to the UNTAC mission area, ranging from the troop level 
to an interview with the second highest ranking civilian 
official in UNTAC, the Deputy Special Representative of the 
mission. This trip also included visits to front line units 
of the Cambodian People's Armed Forces, interviews with the 
local population (including ethnic Vietnamese refugees along 
the Mekong River as they fled racially motivated violence). 
Interviews were also conducted in Washington D.C. and New York 
at the U.S. State Department, U.S. Mission to the United 
Nations, and United Nations Headquarters. Additionally, the 
author has had extensive experience working with the United 
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Nations as a military observer in the U.N. Truce Supervision 
Organization (UNTSO) in Israel and Egypt where he was able to 
closely examine the functioning of other peacekeeping 
operations such as the United Nations Interim Force in Lebanon 
(UNIFIL), the United Nations Disengagement and Observer Force 
(UNDOF) on the Golan Heights, the United Nations Force in 
Cyprus (UNFICYP) and the non-U. N. Multinational Force and 
Observers (MFO) in the Sinai. 

While this thesis is meant to be both descriptive and 
prescriptive its ultimate purpose is to provide an analytical 
framework to evaluate the strengths and weaknesses of United 
Nations intervention to save failing states. The final 
product is a result of both personal experience and a careful 
review of the positions of both enthusiasts and detractors of 
the U.N.'s recent expansion into these new mission areas. 
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II. THE NEW ERA OF PEACEKEEPING 



Since its inception in 1945, one of the United Nations' 
primary objectives has been the maintenance of international 
peace and security. The drafters of the Charter of the United 
Nations envisioned an organization where the member states 
would band together in alliances of collective security led by 
the great powers (the victors of World War II). The purpose 
of these alliances was to respond to traditional cases of 
interstate aggression (i.e. the use of overt military force 
across recognized international boundries). The use of 
military forces in the enforcement or compellence of peace was 
provided for in Chapter VII, Articles 39-51 of the U.N. 
charter. 1 

However, the political realities of great power alliance 
formation and cooperation doomed the idea of collective 
security through the United Nations to failure. This failure 
of the United Nations to fulfill its ambitious mandate of 
international peace and security maintenance has generally 
been blamed on the emergence of the Cold War between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. What emerged from the 

•'•Norman Bentwich and Andrew Martin, A Commentary on the 
Charter of The United Nations . Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd. , 1951, 
p. 88-108. 
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organization was instead a more modest innovation of 
collective security known as "peacekeeping." This innovation 
arose out of the Cold War as a method of preventing superpower 
involvement in localized conflict. 

Peacekeeping operations were never envisioned as a 
function of the U.N. in its charter. Peacekeeping evolved as 
a method for the United Nations to display at least a minimum 
manifestation of authority over the management of 
international conflicts and disputes. 2 Peacekeeping missions 
in their traditional sense were designed to provide a buffer 
or confidence building mechanism between belligerents that 
have agreed to a cease-fire or a truce. 

The original peacekeeping mission: the United Nations 
Emergency Force (UNEF I), formed in the Sinai after the 1956 
Suez Crisis and withdrawn previous to the 1967 war, was 
exactly this type of buffer force. Of the fourteen U.N. field 
operations, generically defined as peacekeeping missions, 
formed between 1945 and 1985 eleven fell under the rubric of 
buffer or confidence building force. 3 These traditional 

2 Richard A. Falk, Samuel S. Kim, and Saul H. Mendovitz, ed., 
The United Nations and a Just World Order . Westview Press, Boulder, 
Colorado, 1991, p. 214. 

3 The end of the Cold War is roughly defined as the coming-to- 
power of Mikhail Gobachev by William J. Durch and Barry M. 
Blechman, Keeping the Peace: The United Nations in The Emerging 
World Order . The Henry L. Stimson Center, Washington, D.C., March 
1992, pp. 10-12. 
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peacekeeping operations were generally not given enforcement 
mandate or power. The one mission which stands out as a 
glaring exception to the genre of Cold War era peacekeeping 
operations was the U.N. Operation in the Congo (known by its 
French initials, ONUC). ONUC, as the one Cold War era 
instance of U.N. intervention into a state's internal 
politics, has some lessons that are still valid for 
interventionalist peacekeeping missions in the post-Cold War 
era. 

The end of the Cold War has fostered the image of a 
resurgent United Nations. Between 1985 and 1992 the United 
Nations initiated as many peacekeeping operations as it had 
during its previous forty years of existence. Obviously, in 
the words of U.N. Secretary General Boutros Boutros-Ghali, 
"peacekeeping is a growth industry." 4 By the end of 1992 the 
number of U.N. soldiers around the world exceeded 50, 000. 5 
However, along with this vertical growth of the number of 
operations roughly defined as "peacekeeping," there was 
horizontal growth in the scope of these operations. The 
vertical and horizontal growth patterns are functions of the 
perception that "peacekeeping operations" can be the panacea 
for a wide range of problems. 

4 Boutros Boutros-Ghali, "Empowering the United Nations," 
Foreign Affairs . Vol. 71, No. 5, Winter 1992/93, p. 89. 

5 Ibid., p. 90. 
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Of the fourteen operations initiated during this "new era" 

nine were involved in the resolution of "domestic" conflicts. 6 

Part of the reason for this increased intervention in the 

internal affairs of states has been the blurring of the idea 

of state sovereignty. The U.N. Charter is very specific in 

prohibiting intervention in the internal matters of one of its 

members. Article 2(7) of the Charter states that 

Nothing contained in the present Charter shall authorize the 
United Nations to intervene in matters which are essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of any State, or shall 
require the Members to submit such matters to settlement 
under the present Charter. 

However, in his 1992 report. An Agenda for Peace . Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali stated that "the time of absolute and exclusive 
sovereignty, however, has passed; its theory was never matched 
by reality." 7 This dimming of the concept of sovereignty was 
accompanied by a clouding of the definition of peacekeeping. 
It has given rise to numerous phrases, such as peacemaking, 
peace-enforcement, preventive diplomacy and post-conflict 
peace building, which are euphemisms for moving beyond the 
United Nations' classic role of an "honest broker" to its 



6 William J. Durch, The Evolution of UN Peacekeeping: Case 
Studies and Comparative Analysis . St. Martin's Press, New York, 
1993, p. 10. 



7 Boutros-Boutros Ghali, An Agenda for Peace: Preventive 
Diplomacy, Peacemaking and Peacekeeping . Report of the Secretary- 
General, 31 January 1992, United Nations, New York, p. 9. 
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attempting the imposition of solutions upon warring parties, 
regardless of whether the conflict is inter- or intrastate. 

In order to analyze the dynamics and efficacy of these new 
missions, one must first understand the definitions and goals 
of these operations. This chapter will address four subjects: 
one, the definitions of various types of operations as set 
forth by U.N. Secretary-General Boutros-Ghali's An Agenda for 
Peace will be explained and evaluated; two, these definitions 
will be evaluated against established conceptions of the 
nature of armed conflict; three, one of the more likely 
patterns of conflict in the post-Cold War era (state 
disitegration) will be examined; and four the role of the 
United Nations intervention in these conflicts will be 
appraised. 



A. NEW DEFINITIONS OF PEACEKEEPING 

The term peacekeeping has recently been used to describe 
a wide range of operations that involve the maintenance or 
restoration of peace or security by military forces of states 
not immediately involved in the conflict. An initial 
description should be made of the various missions placed 
under the broad rubric of peacekeeping in part by popular 
perception of U.N. controlled operations. In An Agenda for 
Peace, U.N. Secretary General Boutros-Ghali distinguishes five 
broad areas of United Nations involvement in peace and 
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security issues: peacekeeping, peace-building, preventive 

diplomacy, peace-enforcement, and peacemaking. 8 If 

participation in U.N. missions increases in the future, a 
clear comprehension of these definintions is necessary to 
understand what is the role of military force and avoid its 
misuse. 

1 . Peacekeeping 

The original and most basic function of a peacekeeping 
operation has been to stand between hostile forces which have 
reached a truce or cease-fire as a confidence building 
measure. However, the definition of peacekeeping has expanded 
to include: humanitarian assistance, monitoring of elections, 

maintenance of security in a given area, administration of 
natural resources such as water, monitoring the withdrawal of 
an invading army, disarming an insurgent force and, as the 
U.N. plan calls for in Cambodia, the virtual rebuilding of the 
state through stabilization, pacification and administration. 
The United Nations Transition Authority in Cambodia (UNTAC), 
at its inception, was the most ambitious peacekeeping 
operation ever attempted in both size and scope. It has 
since, however, been superceded by the U.N. efforts in Somalia 
and Yugoslavia. 9 

®Boutros-Ghali, An Agenda for Peace , p. 11. 

9 Chuck Sudetic, "U.N. Troops' Role Widens in Bosnia; 2 Towns 
Get Aid," The New York Times . November 20, 1992, p. 1. 
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Peacekeeping operations, under U.N. guidelines, have 
evolved to function with three limitations: first, the 
operation is undertaken without prejudice to any of the 
parties concerned; second, consent of all concerned parties is 
necessary to start the operation; and third, the peacekeeping 
forces only use arms in self-defense. 10 These guidlines were 
developed by then U.N. Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold in 
his report on the UNEF experience in 1958. 11 

2. Peace-Building 

In his 1992 report, An Agenda for Peace . Secretary- 
General Boutros-Ghali used the term post-conflict peace- 
building. This term generates some confusion. Peace-building 
is defined as: 

efforts to identify and support structures which will tend 
to consolidate peace and advance a sense of confidence and 
well-being among people. Through agreements ending civil 
strife, these may include disarming previously warring 
parties, restoration of order, custody and possible 
destruction of weapons, repatriating refugees, advisory and 
training support for security personnel, monitoring 
elections, advancing efforts to protect human rights, 
reforming or strengthening governmental institutions and 
promoting formal and informal processes of political 
participation . 12 



10 Bruce Russett and James S. Sutterlin, "The U.N. in a New 
World Order," Foreign Affairs . Vol. 70, No. 2, Spring 1991, p. 70. 

1:1 United Nations Document A/3943, 9 October 1958. 

12 Boutros-Ghali, An Agenda for Peace , p. 32, emphasis added. 
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Obviously, because of its mandate for functioning in many of 
these areas, UNTAC resembled more of a post-conflict peace- 
building operation than a peacekeeping operation. 

3 . Preventive Diplomacy 

Preventive diplomacy is defined as "action to prevent 
disputes from arising between parties, to prevent existing 
disputes from escalating into conflicts and to limit the 
spread of the latter when they occur." 13 The arena of 
preventive diplomacy can include fact finding missions, the 
use of confidence building measures such as "good offices" and 
preventive deployments of forces. In an effort to keep the 
ongoing conflict in the former Yugoslavia from spreading 
further, a preventive force was deployed in Macedonia as a 
sort of strategic tripwire. The purpose of such a force, 
which could be easily overwhelmed by the Serbian military, is 
to discourage possible aggression through the moral authority 
of the U.N. and deterrent value of international troops. The 
United States deployed an infantry battalion in the Spring of 
1993 as part of this force. 

Another type of operation listed under the category 
"preventive deployment" in An Agenda for Peace is humanitarian 
assistance. The purpose of military forces in humanitarian 
assistance operations is to limit or control violence so that 

13 Ibid., p. 11. 
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relief organizations can alleviate conditions such as massive 
starvation. This is the type of mission which UNITAF (the 
U.S. led United Task Force) and UNOSOM II (Second United 
Nations Operation in Somalia) originally embarked upon. 

Observer missions are one type of operation which fall 
under the rubric of many of these categories. The United 
Nations has often provided unarmed observers, usually military 
officers, to monitor situations like the ones described above. 
These observers are often the advance party for a larger 
operation or they may stay behind to monitor the situation 
after a peacekeeping force has departed. However, they may 
also act as part of a larger force as liaison between the 
civilian population and the armed peacekeepers or they may be 
deployed in situations where a peacekeeping force is 
unsuitable . 

4 . Peace-Enforcement 

While peacekeeping operations enforce a truce or 
cease-fire which has been established, peace-enforcement 
operations are designed more to compel or coerce peace. 
Chapter Seven of the United Nations Charter gives the Security 
Council the authority to enforce its will on the state or 
states that cause the breakdown of peace or order. The only 
examples of the U.N. authorizing the use of military force in 
an offensive manner are the conflicts in Korea, the Persian 
Gulf, and more recently the Security Council Resolutions 
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mandating UNITAF (the U.S. led coalition in Somalia) and 
UNOSOM II (The Second United Nations Operation in Somalia). 14 

Unlike peacekeeping forces, peace-enforcement forces 
may not have the consent of all, or any, of the belligerent 
parties. By its very nature the intervening force may become 
a party to the conflict. However, the punishment of one, or 
some, of the belligerents is not the original purpose of 
peace-enforcement. Therefore, operations such as those 
conducted in Korea (1950-1953) or Desert Storm (1990-1991) do 
not neatly fit into this category. They can more correctly be 
defined as collective security operations with a mandate from 
the United Nations. This type of collective security is a 
related, but distinct, type of operation and consequently does 
not fall under the scope of this thesis. 

5 . Peacemaking 

The term peacemaking has often been confused with 
peace-enforcement. One of the original drafts of Joint Pub 3- 
07.3. JTTP (Joint Techniques. Tactics and Procedures) for 
Peacekeeping Operations , incorrectly defines peacemaking as "a 
type of peacetime contingency operation intended to establish 
or restore peace and order through the use of force.” 15 A 

14 Security Council Resolutions 794 of 3 December 1992 and 814 
of 26 March 1993. 

15 Joint Pub 3-07.3. JTTP (Joint Tactics Techniques and 
Procedures) for Peacekeeping Operations . November 1991, GL-7. 
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later draft of this publication defined peacemaking as the 
" diplomatic process of arranging an end to disputes and 
solving the underlying causes." 16 According to the United 
Nations' definition, peacemaking is the use of various 
mechanisms, possibly including force, for the resolution of 
conflicts. 17 These mechanisms, outlined in Chapter VI of the 
U.N. Charter, include: use of the World Court, amelioration 

through assistance and the imposition of sanctions. Actions 
taken in the area termed "peacemaking" range from assistance 
to coercion, and attempt to bridge the gap between preventive 
diplomacy and peace-enforcement. 

Peacemaking efforts can also include gestures defined 
as "amelioration through assistance," which are actions to 
alleviate circumstances that have contributed to a dispute or 
conflict. 18 This can include assistance to segments of 
population which have been displaced by the conflict; often 
taking the form of refugee assistance. In a post-conflict 
phase this may have positive connotations, such as the 
repatriation of over 300,000 Cambodian refugees by the U.N. 
High Commissioner for Refugees. However, this refugee 
assistance can also take on a negative flavor in ethnic 

16 Joint Pub 3-07.3 . Final Draft, December 1992. 

17 See: Boutros-Ghali, An Agenda for Peace . 1992, pp. 20-25. 

18 Boutros-Ghali, An Agenda for Peace , p. 23. 
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conflicts when the U.N. may unwittingly assist agressors in a 
form of "migratory genocide" by transporting large segments of 
one ethnic group from their homes. If United Nations forces 
are unable or unwilling to protect ethnic minorities they may 
have no choice but to protect them as they are driven from 
their homes. This unforseen consequence of United Nations 
operations will be discussed further in Chapter IV under "The 
Responsibilitis of Authority." 

Descriptions such as the preventive deployment of 
forces, peacekeeping, post-conflict peace-building, and peace- 
enforcement represent an attempt to categorize the various 
means of accomplishing political ends through the use of 
military forces. In order to better understand these 
different categories it is useful to understand where they fit 
along a continuum of conflict from peace to war. 



B. PEACEKEEPING AND THE CONTINUUM OF CONFLICT 

Views of war and peace have generally characterized the 
two as diametric states rather than parts of a unified 
continuum. The U.S. Army Field Manual (FM) 100-1, The Army 
defines three distinct environments: peacetime, conflict and 

war. 19 However, in reality, war and peace do not exist either 
singularly or in totality apart from this third category of 

19 Edward E. Thurman, "Shaping an Army for Peace, Crisis and 
War," Military Review . April 1992, p. 35. 
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conflict. Nineteenth Century Prussian military strategist 
Karl von Clausewitz's thesis of the dual nature of war argued 
that all acts of organized violence can vary in intensity from 
armed demonstrations to wars of annihilation. 20 

This continuum of conflict, displayed as the level of 
violence across time, is shown graphically in Figure 1. 
Underneath the bell curve, which describes the level of 
violence, is the corresponding function of an intervening 
military operation required to lower the level of violence at 
that point in the conflict. 21 The traditional method of 
tracking the level or intensity of violence is a determination 
of the amount of conventional military equipment involved, 
i.e. the use of artillery or airpower by the belligerents is 
of higher intensity than a guerrilla warfare fought with 
irregular forces. By contrast, in the definition used here, 
the level of violence is a function of the amount of the 
population involved in the conflict combined with their goals, 
i.e. defense, offense or annihilation. 



20 Peter Paret, Understanding War: Essays on Clausewitz and 
the History of Military Power . Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, New Jersey, 1992, p. 109. 

21 The idea of using a bell curve as a description of the level 
of violence was taken from Edward E. Thurman, "Shaping an Army for 
Peace, Crisis and War: The Continuum of Military Operations" 
Military Review . April 1992, p. 28. 
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Just as Clausewitz recognized the diverse nature of war, 22 
operations grouped under the nebulous heading of peacekeeping 
exist along a continuum. Theoretically, the level of military 
force used in the spectrum of U.N. operations, undertaken to 
sustain or restore peace, can range from zero to quite 
considerable. The function of any "neutral" United Nations 
operation along the continuum of conflict is to supress or 
contain the level of violence. 

Continuum of Conflict 

Level of Violence Over Time 




TIME - - - > 



F I a ij r ft 1 . 



22 Carl von Clausewitz, On War . Edited by Michael Howard and 
Peter Paret, Princeton University Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 
1976, p. 87. 
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As the level of violence increases the use of intervening 
military force or forces changes from influence to deterrence 
to suasion to coercion. Peacekeeping, and other "peace- 
support operations," attempt to re-equilibrate a conflictual 
situation. Figure 1. shows where the different types of 
peacekeeping missions are engaged to this end. 23 The two 
phrases coined by Clausewitz most often used or misused by 
modern military strategists are: "War is nothing but the 
continuation of politics with other means," 24 and "The first, 
the supreme, the most far-reaching act of judgment that the 
statesman and commander have to make is to establish by that 
test the kind of war on which they are embarking; neither 
mistaking it for, nor trying to turn it into, something that 
is alien to its nature." 25 However, the United Nations by the 
very purpose of its charter cannot declare war on any of the 
factions involved in internal conflicts. So it seems 
appropriate to paraphrase Clausewitz and declare that 
"Peacekeeping is nothing but the continuation of politics with 
other means," and especially "... the kind of peacekeeping on 



23 Interposing the descriptions of peacekeeping missions on the 
continuum of conflict was originally suggested by Prof. Dana Eyre, 
National Security Affairs Department, Naval Postgraduate School. 

24 Clausewitz, p. 87. 

25 Clausewitz , p. 88. 
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which they are embarking; neither mistaking it for, nor trying 
to turn it into, something that is alien to its nature." 

Peacekeeping operations, viewed in a wartime context, 
exist in the U.S. Army's continuum as an "operation short of 
war." The categorization of all U.N. operations as "short of 
war" is analagous to the somewhat misleading term, low- 
intensity conflict, coined during the 1980s in reference to 
guerrilla or intrastate conflicts. This term belies the zero- 
sum nature of most intrastate conflicts. Rarely are internal 
wars settled by compromise or conciliation. In intrastate 
wars losing usually means extinction. 26 In his study on war 
termination, Negotiating Peace . Paul R. Pillar demonstrates 
that interstate wars are twice as likely to be settled by 
negotiation as intrastate conflicts. 27 According to 
Clausewitz, a conflict that is "freely operating and obedient 
to no law but their own" will eventually escalate toward 
absolute violence ending in the total destruction of one side 
by the other." 28 Clearly a peacekeeping operation such as 
UNTAC could only be deployed once the various factions had 

26 Roy Licklider, "How Civil Wars End: Preliminary Results 
from a Comparative Project," An International Law of Guerrilla 
Warfare: The Global Politics of Law-Making . St. Martin's Press, 
New York, 1984, p. 221. 

27 Paul R. Pillar, Negotiating Peace: War Termination as a 
Bargaining Process . Princeton University Press, Princeton, New 
Jersey, 1983, p. 25. 

28 Paret, Understanding War , p. 109. 
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moved beyond the peak of violence. Regardless of the changes 
in the international system enabling the United Nations to 
more easily deploy military operations, an attempt at peace- 
enforcement intervention at the peak of the violence level in 
any conflict is impossible without overwhelming coercive 
force . 

The function of intervention during the incipient stages 
of a conflict, defined as preventive diplomacy, is to 
influence or possibly deter the various parties from further 
belligerency while the level of violence is low. This might 
include the use of fact-finding or observer missions. If the 
level of violence continues to rise, preventive diplomacy may 
give way to the preventive deployment of armed forces as a 
peacemaking option. 

Peacemaking includes some of the most difficult operations 
for military forces on the ground. As the level of violence 
increases, peacemaking attempts to use these intervening 
forces to assuage the factors contributing to the conflict. 
This may include enforcing sanctions, containing the 
conflict's spread to bordering areas, or preventing outside 
forces from intervening in a conflict. 

If the level of violence has already risen to a point 
where the preventive deployment of forces cannot prevent an 
escalation of the violence, troops may be used to protect the 
delivery of humanitarian aid or the evacuation of non- 
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belligerents. This is the function of the United Nations 
Protection Force (UNPROFOR) in Bosnia-Herzigovina where the 
U.N. forces are able to do little to separate the 
belligerents . 29 

The use of force to compel beligerents in humanitarian aid 
missions may have several unwanted consequences: the 
perceived loss of neutrality and targeting of U.N. forces or 
the withdrawl of troop-contributing countries who volunteered 
their soldiers only for the original mission. 

At the peak of the level of violence, the option of using 
a military presence to coerce belligerents toward lowering the 
violence level is peace-enforcement. It should be stressed 
that in this discussion the use of coercion in peace- 
enforcement operations is distinguished from pure coercion 
used in collective security situations such as in Korea or the 
Persian Gulf. The use of coercive force in peace-enforcement 
operations is closer to coercive diplomacy. Coercive 
diplomacy seeks to persuade an opponent to cease aggression 
through the threat or limited use of force while coercion is 
the use of force as a bludgeon against a foe. 30 



29 Paul Lewis, "U.N. Sides Say Use of Force Will Endanger 
Bosnian Relief," The New York Times . 21 April 1993, p. A6 . 

30 Gordon A. Craig & Alexander L. George, Force And Statecraft: 
Diplomatic Problems of Our Time . Oxford University Press, New York, 
1990, p. 197. 
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The use of military forces in a confidence building role 
after the peak of violence has passed is peacekeeping in the 
purest sense of the term. Peacekeeping operations must 
presuppose the existence of a peace , or at least a robust 
cease-fire, to keep. Because of their limited mandates and 
firepower, peacekeeping forces cannot be effective in 
situations where the belligerents are not willing to come to 
the terms of a truce or ceasefire. Some of the most 
successful operations of this kind are not well known because 
they have been so successful: i.e. The United Nations 
Disengagement Observer Force (UNDOF) on the Golan Heights or 
The Multinational Force and Observers (MFO) in the Sinai 
Peninsula. A clear example of a peacekeeping force which has 
been unable to fulfill its mandate because of the lack of 
acquiescence, or at least acceptance, of the belligerents in 
The United Nations Interim Force in Lebanon (UNIFIL). 

It is apparent that in situations of internal war and/or 
ethnic conflict where the level of violence is extremely high, 
traditional peacekeeping is bound to fail in supressing 
violence. A deterent strategy will not guarantee success due 
to the highly decentralized and zero-sum nature of these types 
of conflict. Inherent in a strategy of deterrence, and 
peacekeeping in this continuum, is the assumption of rational 
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However, in 



opponents for whom compromise is an option. 31 
intrastate conflicts "outcomes intermediate between victory 
and defeat are difficult to construct . . . one side has to get 
all, or nearly so ... since the passions aroused and the 
political cleavages opened render a sharing of power 
unworkable." 32 Certainly at the height of Khmer Rouge power, 
coterminous with the peak in the level of violence in the 
Cambodian conflict, the Khmer Rouge would not have been open 
to compromise and could not have been influenced, deterred or 
suaded. 

The process of post-conflict peace-building can only be 
accomplished once the intensity of violence has either 
subsided or been suppressed to a level where diplomatic and/or 
military action can identify and support structures which will 
strengthen and solidify peace and prevent a relapse of 
violence. In terms of an interstate conflict this might 
include a remaining observer mission or border patrol force as 
confidence building measures. 

In cases of intrastate peace-building operations, one of 
the primary foci is the attempt to redress the underlying 
causes of the conflict through the establishment, and possibly 
protection, of political mechanisms. UNTAC, because of its 

31 Craig & George, p. 188. 

32 Fred Charles Ikle, Every War Must End . Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1991, p. 95. 
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broad range of tasks in re-establishing a state structure of 
Cambodia and low suasion capability, fits more accurately into 
the category of peace-building. 

The term peacekeeping is generally used to refer to any 
one of these tasks involving the United Nations. Obviously 
peacekeeping, in the truest sense of the term, is only one 
part of the scope of these operations. In order to minimize 
confusion, the group of operations, as an entirety, will here 
after be referred to as peace-support operations. 



C. POST-COLD WAR CONFLICT: STATE DISINTEGRATION 

A trend in the conflicts of the late twentieth century has 
been the disintegration of sovereign states which were held 
together by the freeze of the Cold War. As the international 
system "warms up," the bonds holding these states together are 
disolved in the thaw. The standard method of state 
disintegration appears to take the form of successionist 
movements or the division of a larger state into constituent 
ethnic "nations." The prototype example of this type of 
disintegration is the former Yugoslavia which fractionated 
along roughly ethnic lines. However, two of the largest U.N. 
peace-support efforts in this new era (UNTAC in Cambodia and 
UNOSOM II in Somalia) have been deployed to help states that 
can be described as being on the verge of collapsing under the 
weight of numerous crises. 
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In the immediate aftermath of the Cold War, the 
accelerating rate of state entropy and failure world-wide will 
be a phenomenon linked to severely atrophied states which for 
years have possessed sovereignty only in terms of legal 
statehood. Throughout the Cold War, legal statehood provided 
these states with a "negative sovereignty" derived from the 
right of self-determination, but they did not possess the 
capacity for effective government (positive sovereignty). 
Negative sovereignty has been defined as the formal-legal 
condition of freedom from outside interference. 33 While the 
end of the Cold War has revealed the deficiencies of the most 
glaring examples of negative sovereignty, many of these 
"nascent," "quasi," or "pseudo" states continue to exist 
because "once juridical statehood is acquired . . . diplomatic 
civilities are set in motion which support it, exaggerate it, 
and conceal its lack of real substance and value." 34 

Negative sovereignty and non-intervention have been 
described as two sides of the same coin. The principle of 
non-intervention has been the central principle of the 
classical law of nations: the sphere of exclusive legal 

33 Robert H. Jackson, Quasi-States: Sovereignty. International 
Relations Theory, and The Third World . Cambridge University Press, 
Cambridge, 1990, p. 27. 

34 Robert H. Jackson, quoted in Yale H. Ferguson & Richard W. 
Mansbach, The State. Conceptual Chaos. and the Future of 
International Relations Theory . Lynne Rienner Publishers, Boulder 
& London, 1989, p. 61. 
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jurisdiction of states or international laissez faire . 35 As 
states, which have never possessed positive sovereignty, lose 
their ability to maintain negative sovereignty the principle 
of non-interference has started to wane. 

This trend of catastrophic deterioration where the state 
is "utterly incapable of sustaining itself as a member of the 
international community" was described by Gerald B. Helman 
(former ambassador to the United Nations in Geneva) and Steven 
R. Ratner in their essay, "Saving Failed States." 36 Through 
a variety of factors (different combinations of civil strife, 
government breakdown, natural disaster) these states do not 
have the means to fulfill the social contract of providing for 
the protection of their citizens. The internal situation 
denegrates into a Hobbesian universe where "men live without 
a common power to keep them all in awe, they are in that 
condition which is called war; and such a war as is of every 
man against every man." 37 

Sociologist Max Weber's theory of what defines a state 
declares that it is a human community that claims the 
"monopoly of legitimate use of physical force" within a 

35 Jackson, Quasi-States: Sovereignty. International Relations 
Theory, and The Third World , p. 27. 

36 Gerald B. Helman & Steven R. Ratner, "Saving Failed States," 
Foreign Policy . No. 89, Winter 1992-93, pp. 3-20. 

37 Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan , ed. Michael Oakeshott, Collier 
MacMillan Publishers, London, 1962, Chap. 13, p. 100. 
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society. 38 The trend in these disintegrating states is that 
the state intitutions no longer maintain this monopoly over 
the legitimate use of violence. In the early stages of 
disintegration, the state's role in the maintenance of order 
for the protection of life and property within its borders and 
abroad is challenged by other mechanisms of society. In later 
stages, the state's authority is no longer simply challenged 
but completely absent. 

In Cambodia, the genocidal rule of the Khmer Rouge and 
over a quarter of a century of conflict has left the country 
far behind even most of the developing world. In Somalia, 
government ceased to exist as fourteen different armed clans 
controlled fractions of the countryside. In the former 
Yugoslavia, Bosnia-Herzigovina never achieved even ostensible 
sovereignty as this multinational entity unraveled within a 
larger disintegrating multinational state. 

This self-destructive pathology of social systems is not, 
however, unique to the late twentieth century. Since humans 
have been organizing themselves into political entities, 
states, of one form or another, have gone through cycles of 
integration and disintegration. The example of the ancient 
Greek polis of Athens, arguably one of the most intimate and 



38 Max Weber, Max Weber: Essays in Sociology . H.H. Gerth and 

C. Wright Mills, tras. (New York, 1958), p. 78. 
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integrated of all political entities in history, 39 
remarkable resemblence to the failed states of the post-Cold 
War era. In The Peloponnesian War . Thucydides describes a 
situation of war between two great powers, Athens and Sparta, 
which impoverished each beyond what anyone could have 
foretold. Just as in modern conflicts, the citizens of Athens 
took refuge in the urban centers for protection. Once crowded 
inside the city walls an outbreak of the plague produced a 
condition of panic and the citizens began to commit atrocities 
they would have once found unthinkable. Soon society became 
so polarized that revenge became more important than self- 
preservation . 40 

Just as in ancient Athens, the combination of war, disease 
and crime have rendered some states, which would be considered 
"low achievers" 41 in the best of times, in a state of complete 
anarchy. These "low achievers" begin to look less like a 
sovereign state and more like the state of nature described by 
Hobbes. However, the existence of instant world-wide 
telecommunications and "supranational" organizations such as 

39 Ferguson & Mansbach, p. 29. 

40 Sissela Bok, A Strategy For Peace: Human Values and the 

Threat of War . Pantheon Books, New York, 1989, pp. 7-8. 

41 The United Nations' Human Development Report classifies 38 
states as low achievers on the basis of changes in their human 
development index. Ronald K. McMullen & Augustus Richard Norton, 
"Somalia and Other Adventures for the 1990s," Current History . 
April 1993, p. 174. 
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the U.N. means that social systems can no longer disol ve 
without the effects being felt around the globe. The 
converging trends of these states no longer being able to 
sustain themselves and the globalization of information have 
prompted the United Nations to forsake its founding principle 
of non-intervention in domestic affairs. 

D. FAILED STATES , LOW INTENSITY CONFLICTS, AND PEACE-SUPPORT 
INTERVENTION 

Military historian Martin van Creveld has identified three 
principal characteristics of low-intensity conflicts: one, 
they tend to take place in the less developed parts of the 
world; two, very rarely do they involve regular armies on both 
sides; and three, they do not rely primarily on high- 
technology collective weapons. 42 Van Creveld points out that 
besides being numerically predominant since 1945, these "low- 
intensity conflicts" have been far more violent than 
conventional wars. As the United Nations becomes involved 
more in intrastate conflicts, especially where states are 
approaching catastrophic failure, it is necessary to 
understand the dynamics of insurgent warfare, or low-intensity 
conflict, to properly choose and successfully prosecute peace- 
support operations. 

42 Martin van Creveld, The Transformation of War . The Free 
Press, New York, 1991, p. 20. 
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Intrastate war may occur for a variety of reasons. 
However, the overriding trait of these conflicts is the loss 
of a state's legitimacy. Political legitimacy entails the 
acceptance by a society that the state has the 
institutionalized authority to both invoke obligations and use 
force to ensure compliance. 43 In general, there are two 
mutual obligations that link the ruler (i.e. the state) to the 
ruled (society): first, an implicit social contract subjects 
each of the parties to a moral obligation to carry out certain 
tasks; second, reciprocity demands that either party has 
grounds to refuse the execution of its portion of the social 
contract if the other fails to perform its obligations. 44 The 
state's portion of the social contract can be broken down into 
three distinguishable though related sectors: first, and 
perhaps most essential, is protection; second, maintenance of 
peace and order; and third is behavior which contributes to 
the material security of the ruled. In short the state's 
social contract "comes down to security: security against 
foreign and domestic depredation, supernatural, natural, and 



43 Chalmers Johnson, Revolutionary Change . Stanford University 
Press, Stanford, California, 1982, p. 31. 

44 Barrington Moore, Jr., Injustice: The Social Bases of 

Obedience and Revolt . M.E. Sharpe, Inc., Armonk, NY, 1978, p. 20. 
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human threats to the food supply and other material supports 
of customary daily life." 45 

Dynamics of Insurgency 



State 




The failing state's inability to fulfill its basic 
obligations of the social contract will lead to moral anger 
and the rise of political opposition. The rise to political 
opponents who cannot or do not want to vie for power through 
legal means creates a new societal force called the counter- 
state. 46 The dynamic of an insurgent conflict, as shown in 
Figure 2, results from the interaction between the state, 
counter-state and the general population of society. Both the 
state and counter-state attempt to gain support from society 
while targeting one another for destruction. 



45 Moore, pp. 21-22. 

46 This model of the dynamics of insurgent conflicts was 
developed by Dr. Gordon McCormick of the Department of National 
Security Affairs, Naval Postgraduate School. 
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In some cases, like Afghanistan, Peru, or Mozambique, 
counter-states have reached a position near parity with the 
states and control wide areas of territory. In extreme cases 
the state, for all intents and purposes, has ceased to 
function and authority is fragmented among various collective 
actors (collectivities) that effectively become miniature 
counter-states. These collectivities may consist of the 
failed previous government which still possesses some of the 
trappings of power; a nation, clan or tribe; various guerrilla 
organizations; or any combination of these. This challenge to 
the authority of the state and redirection of legitimacy 
toward these collectivities is the beginning of erosion of 
state sovereignty. 47 In a failed state, the state can no 
longer assert authority. However, none of the quasi counter- 
states is able to gain enough power to fill the vacuum. 

The United Nations has attempted to fill this vacuum in a 
peace-support operation where it moves beyond the separation 
of belligerents and attempts to administer sovereign authority 
over the territory of the state. In short, in the absence of 
a state apparatus capable of maintaining at least negative 
sovereignty, the U.N. attempts to assume the role of the state 
in many respects, especially the authority over legitimate use 
of force. One of the initial goals envisioned by the United 

47 James N. Rosenau, The United Nations in a Turbulent World . 

Lynne Rienner Publishers, Boulder & London, 1992, p. 19. 
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Nations for both UNTAC and UNITAF was to deny the various 
state and counter-state collectivities the means of physical 
force through disarmament; either voluntarily in Cambodia or 
by force in Somalia. 48 However, in both cases the United 
Nations designed mechanisms that allowed the elites of the 
various factions to maintain nominal control of the states' 
sovereignty. In Cambodia this mechanism was the Supreme 
National Council (SNC) formed out of the leaders of the four 
factions and headed by Prince Nordom Sihanouk. 49 In Somalia, 
after the authorization of UNOSOM II, the fourteen factions 
met in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia to set up a U.N. -monitored 
interim government for two years. 50 

In using peace-support operations to quell the violent 
fragmentation of failing states, the United Nations has 
developed a new class of mission which is inherently more 
difficult than standard peacekeeping. Additionally this new 
class of mission is qualitatively more difficult than a 



48 United Nations Security Council Document S/23613, "Report of 
the Secretary-General on Cambodia," 19 February 1992 and Document 
S/24992, "Report of the Secretary-General on Somalia," 19 December 
1992. 



49 Amitav Acharya, Pierre Lizee & Sorpong Peou, Cambodia - The 
1989 Paris Peace Conference: Background Analysis and Documents . 
Centre for International and Strategic Studies, Kraus International 
Publications, Millwood, New York, 1991, p. 493. 

50 Samuel M. Makinda, Seeking Peace from Chaos: Humanitarian 
Intervention in Somalia . Lynne Rienner Publishers, Boulder & 
London, 1993, p. 12. 
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sovereign state fighting an insurgent war. In order to be 
successful, not only must the United Nations effectively 
assume the monopoly over the legitimate use of force (at least 
temporarily), but it must do so while remaining ostensibly 
neutral and denying itself some of the tools available to a 
sovereign state. For example, an effective intelligence and 
information capability is central to nearly all aspects of an 
insurgent conflict. 51 However, the United Nations does not 
have an capability even remotely resembling an intelligence 
organization. In United Nations operations the branch which 
nominally fills this position is the Military Information 
Cell. This problem will be addressed further in Chapter IV. 

The dynamics of this new class of mission, shown 
diagramatically by Figure 3, involve the United Nations 
targeting the fragmented collectivities of society for control 
or neutralization. In an insurgent conflict the state targets 
the counter-state for destruction. However, in a peace- 
support operation the U.N. will seek to either weaken or 
bolster these collectivities' relationships with society. 
This may take the form of active disarmament of factions (as 
in Somalia) or reforming the law enforcement capabilities of 
the government (attempted by UNTAC's Civilian Police component 

51 Nathan Leites and Charles Wolf, Jr., Rebellion and 
Authority: An Analytic Essay on Insurgent Conflicts . The Rand 
Corporation, Santa Monica, CA, February 1970, p. 156. 
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in Cambodia). In both Cambodia and Somalia the United Nations 
has used the intervention of military forces to create 
mechanisms for re-establishing state authority through interim 
governments . 52 



Dynamics of U.N, Intervention 



United Nat i ons 




One of the key handicaps of peace-support operations used in 
situations of higher levels of violence is that the United 
Nations is hesitant to identify clear-cut aggressors. In 
order to prevent the various collectivities from successfully 
imposing their will upon the situation while persuading them 
that they have no viable alternative but to negotiate a 



52 See: Paul Lewis, "U.N. Gives Timetable for Somalia 

Democracy," The New York Times . 17 September 1993, p. A5. and 

United Nations Document S/23613, Report of the Secretary-General on 
Cambodia, 19 February 1992, p. 1. 
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settlement the United Nations' political objective is suasion. 
Unfortunately, as has been demonstrated in many insurgent 
conflicts, the contest between the legitimate authority and 
the counter-state is often a contest in the effective 
management of coercion. 53 However, U.N. forces attempt to 
lower the level of violence of all of the belligerents by 
simply presenting a credible military threat. Force is used 
to neutralize, but not defeat, the belligerents. 54 

In order to be successful in peace-support operations 
designed to save a dysfunctional state from anarchy, the 
United Nations, or any other organization, would need to 
develop and demonstrate capabilities akin to those of a 
successful counter-insurgency: the capacity to act with 

speed, consistency, and discrimination. 55 To this end, 
operations in these environments may have to preclude the 
three traditional limitation of U.N. missions: one, 

undertaking operations without prejudice to any of the parties 
concerned; two, consent of all concerned parties; and three, 
the use of force only in self-defense. In addition to simply 
protecting the population, the surrogate state must be able 
identify aggressors and institute mechanisms to neutralize 

53 Leites & Wolf, p. 155. 

54 John Gerard Ruggie, "Wandering in the Void," Foreign 
Affairs . November/December 1993, Vol. 72, No. 5, p. 29. 

55 Leites & Wolf, p. 154. 
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them. However, the characteristics of the United Nations 
specifically, and coalition operations generally, make this 
task extremely difficult. 
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III. U.N. OPERATIONS: THE PROBLEMS OF COALITION ACTION 



With the end of the Cold War many felt that there was a 
possibility that the United Nations could attain the power 
early enthusiasts envisioned in its Charter to mediate 
conflicts. At its inception, many such idealists, like long 
time U.N. Undersecretary General Brian Urquhart, felt that the 
United Nations would be able to act on the international level 
in the same way that governments act on national levels. 1 The 
conventional wisdow is that the gridlock on international 
action has been caused by a bipolar world order, rather than 
the realities of alliance politics. The repeated calls for 
strengthening the United Nations' enforcement capabilities in 
the post-Cold War system ignores the reality that the U.N. "is 
not and cannot be an autonomous political actor in a world of 
sovereign states." 2 Rather, the United Nations is an 
instrument that states find useful when it serves parallel 
interests and easily ignored when interests are contrary. 

What is clear is that the United Nations, under the best 
of circumstances, does not act as a cohesive unit. The 

1 Gordon A. Craig & Alexander L. George, Force and Statecraft: 
Diplomatic Problems of Our Time . Oxford University Press, New York, 
1990, p. 110. 

2 Ernest W. Lefever, "Reining in the U.N.," Foreign Affairs . 
Summer 1993, Vol. 72, No. 3, p. 17. 
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paralysis suffered by the United Nations in security matters, 
furthermore, will not disappear as readily as the Cold War. 
Because the Cold War was not the sole cause of this paralysis, 
the United Nations, in its present form, will find it 
difficult if not impossible to effectively prosecute the new 
class of mission described in the first chapter: 
specifically, peace-support operations to rebuild 
dysfunctional states through the use of multilateral military 
intervention. The key factor in its present inability to 
successfully execute these missions is that it does not have 
the cohesive decision-making power of a sovereign actor. The 
effectiveness of any association of independent, sovereign 
states depends upon the capacity of its members to agree and 
cooperate. 3 To the degree that this capacity is limited, the 
association's effectiveness will suffer. As the U.N. takes on 
more complex missions, moving from conflict containment to 
conflict resolution, lack of cohesion will no longer simply 
inhibit operations; it may sow the seeds of their failure. 

A defining question when examining these operations is do 
these "alliances without an enemy" take on the characteristics 
of other alliances? Germane to this question is the lack of 
an accepted definition of what constitutes an alliance. Some 
scholars use the terms alliance, coalition, pact and bloc 

3 Craig & George, p. 110. 
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interchangeably; others distinguish them based on various 
criteria. 4 

Stephen M. Walt in The Origins of Alliances defines an 
alliance as "a formal or informal relationship of security 
cooperation between two or more sovereign states." 5 However, 
according to other definitions, alliances are limited only to 
security arrangements and exclude formal agreements with broad 
ranges covering trade, cultural affairs and the like. 6 
Obviously situations of collective security such as the Korean 
conflict or Desert Storm, are cases of alliances acting within 
a United Nations mandate. While "peacekeeping" operations are 
significantly different than these alliances for collective 
security they do qualify as an alliances, according to Walt's 
definition, because they are concerned with "threats to the 
peace and security." At the very least the characteristics of 
alliance politics will be evident in any military force that 
is a coalition of different states' troops, regardless of the 
mission. 



4 For example, twenty-three centuries ago, Indian statesman- 
philosopher, Kautilya writing about inter-state politics in 
Arthasatra . stated that in an alliance the burdens and rewards are 
shared equally, whereas in a pact they are not. See: Ole R. 

Holsti, P. Terrence Hopmann & John D. Sullivan, Unity and 
Disintegration in International Alliances: Comparative Studies . 

John Wiley & Sons, New York, 1973, p. 43, n. 2. 

5 Stephen M. Walt, The Origins of Alliances . Cornell University 
Press, Ithaca & London, 1987, p. 1. 

6 Holsti, Hopmann & Sullivan, p. 3. 
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As the United Nations moves into this "new era," the 
surprisingly familiar realities of alliance politics and 
coalition building will come into play regardless of the 
operation. Member states will still attempt to influence the 
outcome of disputes to their advantage. If they have no 
agenda within the dispute, they will tend to abstain or look 
for an advantage in participation within a larger context, 
such as credibility or power within the Security Council. 
With a few notable exceptions, such as Canada or the 
Scandinavian countries, most states do not contribute to U.N. 
missions without some sort of "national interest" in the 
conflict. During the Cold War years this meant forces from 
the superpowers were excluded because competition between the 
two was considered zero-sum by either side. 

Additionally, historic trends will continue to have 
effects even in this era of a "new world order." For example, 
China has historically abstained from or opposed sanction 
resolutions that impinged on the sovereignty of states' 
internal politics. Since China is sensitive to "internal" 
issues, such as human rights, in regard to its own policies, 
they will continue to be disinclined to support U.N. proposals 
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